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IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 


In the contemplation of the nature and attri- 
butes of the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
the Universe, so far as He is pleased to make 
himself known, we are awed by the majesty 
which is exclusively his. We tremblingly 
prostrate our minds in wonder and humiliation 
before his ineffable glory ; our worship becomes 
proportionately rational, elevated, spiritual, fili- 
ally warm from the heart, as we discover that 
His very essence is Love, and that all his opera- 
tions are in the most consummate wispom; thus 
demonstrating that He is not a mere abstract 
principle, but real, substantial being and form, 
consequently possessing all intelligence and po- 
tency, and ever putting forth for countless ages, 
his self-subsisting and self-existing energies, in 
the creation, out of himself, of beings capaci- 
tated for the reception of whatsoever is commu- 
nicable, in the best possible forms of order or 
truth. . 


The holy scriptures declare this being to be 
Love ; our experience confirms the truth and ra- 
tionality of the name, beeause we discover nothing 
in surrounding nature, or in its epitome within 
ourselves, that is not demonstrative of supreme 
goodness, wisdom and power. No well disposed 
mind can therefore doubt, that each of the my- 
riads of worlds created and sustained by the 
One God, doth also show forth his praise by si- 
milar evidences. 


Ascending gradually through the links of an 
indefinitely lengthened chain of beings in our 
own world,—from the lifeless mineral, to that 
image of God who created him, sensitive, con- 
scious, reflecting, reasoning, voluntary, immor- 
tal, and called him man—let us scrutinize his 
physical and moral endowments, and we cannot 
but infer that his destination is infinitely more 
noble than that of any other creature. That he 
is, in truth, “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
having the free exercise of faculties, by the right 
use of which he becomes an inheritor of what- 
soever, either in this life or that which is to 
come, merits the name of good and lovely, 
peaceful and heavenly; but by the abuse of 
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) these faculties, he falls into a state of degrada- 


tion and wretchedness, in which, by the perver- 
sion of every good and perfect gift, he becomes 
a terror to himself and scourge to his fellow 
man—he trembles with forebodings of judg- 
ments from his Divine benefactor, alienates his 
affections, and finally persuades himself that no 
God. exists; for until he becomes grounded in 
such fatal persuasion, his fears cannot subside 
into foolhardy indifference, the common condi- 
tion of all who drill their minds into the belief 
“ that there is no God.” Happily, notwithstand- 
ing all mankind have the propensity to this 
aberration and denial, yet all are not confirmed 
in such infidelity and evil of heart; many have 
subjected themselves to those universal influ- 
ences of saving truth and goodness, which can 
obviate man’s otherwise interminable misery.— 
But we have all so fallen as to need restoration 
by a power superior to ourselves, and this can 
be no other than that all creating Principle, Di- 
vine, Eternal and Infinite, which first clothed 
itself with Light as with a vesture, for the pur- 
pose of giving existence to worlds and their in- 
habitants; and afterwards put on our infirm na- 
ture as a garment, for the purpose of our re- 
demption, and glorified it for the salvation of 
endless generations of men whom he ordained 
as inhabitants of heaven; this is the same 
Essence and Person, creating and saving by “ his 
own right hand”—* by Himself” The sacred 
records of his word assure us that he is “no re- 
specter of persons,” he cannot therefore have 
been partial in his designs respecting mankind, 
for having “made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth,” no man of sound sense will con. 
tend that Divine favor and blessings are pecu- 
liarly the inheritance of any people, except so 
far as they are found to live in habitual accord- 
ance with the Divine will and precepts. 

It is not then an obstacle to the universal 
love and paternal care of God, that my neigh- 
bor and brother is furnished with a “ coat of 
skin,” of a different hue from mine; I am no 
where instructed that the color of a man’s gar. 
ment gives him a preéminence, but my experi- 
ence has uniformly taught me, that consistently 
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with every rational idea I can form, supreme, 
impartial love must have been the actuating 
principle in the formation of every human being, 
whether his integuments be adapted to the burn- 
ing climes of Africa, the frigid climes of Lap- 
land, or the varied temperatures of Europe and 
America. I am therefore bound to “love my 
neighbor as myself,” otherwise I can have little 
just pretension to a knowledge of God, much 
less to the love of him. 


Love, “in the abstract,” is nevertheless dead 
—dead as that which proffers the good of the 
colored man by sending him beyond the sphere 
of our charities, by looking upon him as inca- 
pable of elevation to his trve and rightful digni- 
ty, by means of any precepts, acts, or moral ex- 
ample of our own, even if we were to open our 
bosoms to the conciliating spirit of Him, the 
Effluence and express Image of the otherwise 
unknown Deity, whose essence or substance he 
personates ; in other words, “ Who ‘being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no reputation— 
and took upon him the form of a servant.” 


Thus the Divine Love, embosomed in its own 
Wisdom or Word, was pleased to assume the 
infirmities of our nature, by affinity with a vir- 
gin, some of whose ancestry were notorious for 
wickedness. One reason, among others, may 
be presumed to have been, that he might be 
touched with sympathy toward the vilest of the 
vile. Through the whole course of his public 
life, we find him impartially extending his Di- 
vine counsel and miraculous power to all who 
come unto him in reliance on his omnipotence. 
So far was he from selecting his company fiom 
the great ones of that day, that he would recline 
at meals with the most despised, insomuch that 
his enemies reproached him with “receiving 
and eating with sinners.” 


That Ethiopians were sometimes amalgama- 
ted with the people of his choice, is inferrible 
from the example of Moses, who is said to have 
been the meekest of men. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the degraded and despicable Is- 
raelites gave evidence that they were equally 
qualified for entertaining the prejudices of caste 
with the most refined and “Christian” of our 
day, they showed great resentment on account 
of the amalgamation of their noble blood with 
that of the vile black wench. Even Miriam, one 
of their ladies of rank and high self-estimation, 


showed her good breeding in her behaviour to 


‘ RETT QS ae 
the Most High a memorable rebuke and correc. 
tion. 


We have also on record in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Africans are objects of Divine 
love. For when Candace’s chamberlain wag 
journeying in his chariot, Philip was command. 
ed to hasten and join him. In prompt obedi. 
ence, for he had * the mind which was in” his 
Divine Master, he found the nobleman engaged 
in reading a portion of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
relative to the character, mission, sufferings &c, 
of the Messiah; and having ascended the cha. 
riot, explained to him the subject so demonstra. 
tively and with such power, that a living faith 
in the Redeemer of the world was begotten, and 
there being water at hand, he requested that he 
might be baptized; accordingly, Philip went 
down with him into the water, and baptized him 
in the name of Jesus. 


Now, what is to be deduced from this memo. 
rable fact, but that if an African is capable of 
genuine faith in the Redeemer, he is also privi- 
ledged to become a “ son of God,” consequently 
is on equal ground with the fairest and most fa- 
vored of the sons of men; that if an Ethiopian 
is full partaker of supreme blessings, “ all other 
things” of lesser good, comprised in our boasted 
constitution, which are “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” are his inalienable birth- 
right. 


Were we generally as humble as the princi- 
ples of christianity require us to be, and as the 
Lord’s assumed manhood was in all things, 
there would not require such frequency of “line 
upon line, line upon line—precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept.” Obedience would be 
our sweetest sacrifice—charity would be the 
life of our life; it would go forth unceasingly 
in acts of impartial beneficence to all mankind, 
without any regard to nation, color, or social 
grade. We should seek out and cherish in all 
“ whatsoever. is lovely and of good report.” In 
willing compliance with apostolic counsel, “each 
would esteem the other better than himself,” 
and the only emulation would be-to excel in all 
those practices which are the godlike fruits of 
that “ wisdom which is from above, and is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, full of love and good works, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy.” The dread 
of amalgamation would find no harbor in any 
human bosom ; because, unless consistent with 
the general order of Providence, it could never 





Moses on that account, but she received from 








|take place; and if in accordance with the Di- 
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yine will, could not be prevented, nor could we 
desire to avert it. 

My deliberate sentiment is, that if all the just 
privileges of mEN were conceded to our colored 
prethten—if both sexes of their race were so- 
cially, scientifically, morally and religiously, 
admitted freely to the fountains opened to men 
of paler hue—there would then be such mutual, 
conjugal attraction between those sexes, as 
would, on the purest, most natural, most orderly 
and permanent principles, preserve our differ- 
ent tribes in their respective ranks, and all 
would glorify the common “ Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Such a consummation is devoutly to be de- 
sired, and strenuously to be promoted. For my- 
self, I cordially say, in anticipation of such 
Divine order, “Esto jam nunc, esto perpetua.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We respectfully invite our female contributors 
to the pages of the “Genius,” to favor us still 
with their communications. We estimate them 
too highly to be willing that they should be dis- 
continued. We had penned a few words of en- 
couragement to them for the April and May 


numbers, but they were mislaid in thé printing 
office. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


We have been highly gratified by the effect 
which has followed the two anti-slavery meet- 
ings recently held in this city. The public 
mind has been enlightened on the all-important 
subject of slavery. The objects and measures 
of the friends of immediate emancipation have 
been candidly and openly stated and defended 
on principles of religious and political truth not 
to be controverted, nor arrested in their advance 
to fulfilment. ' 

Notwithstanding the uniform revilings of the 
colonization papers, and the unchristian scof- 
fings and denunciations of the orators of that 
institution, the recollections of which ought to 
cause them to blush, and cannot easily be ef- 
faced from our minds; we had, on both occa- 
sions, highly respectable audiences, and the con- 
tributions in aid of our righteous cause were as 
liberal as could be expected. Several gentlemen 
who had come to the meetings unprepared for 
contributing publicly, shewed their liberality af- 
terward. We know of three instances, which 
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we will mention, and these were donations from 
members of the Society of Friends, namely, 
Jifty dollars, fifteen dollars and ten dollars. 

It is much to the honor of the speakers in be- 
half of immediate emancipation, that they avoid- 
ed any invidious mention of the gradualists, or 
retaliating obloquy, for which they might have 
urged abundant cause. Indeed, Dr. Lansing 
openly protested against the unchristian prac- 
tice of crimination and recrimination, which he 
regretted to find was much too common on both 
sides. ‘ 


a gentleman from the west rose to ask a few 
questions relative to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
the subject of which was new to him; he was 
invited to the stage, where he might be more 
distinctly heard, and his inquiries were answer- 
ed by Dr. Atlee, jr. who in a brief and satisfac. 
tory manner gave the outlines of the doctrines 
and measures of the society, spake feelingly of 
the solemn proceedings of the late Anti-Slavery 
Convention, whose Declaration of Sentiments he 
and many others had signed, with as firm a 
hand and devoted a heart as our fathers had 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
with similar determination to sacrifice all, even 
to suffer martyrdom, if required, in the glorious 
cause of universal emancipation, from the irre- 
sponsible tyranny of man holding property in 
man. He concluded by requesting any gentle- 
man who was desirous to have a copy of the 
proceedings of the convention, and of the decla- 
ration of principles, to call at his residence, 
where they should be cheerfully furnished there- 
with. 

Many respectable individuals, among whom 
is a clergyman, have, since our meeting, become 
anxious for more light on the all absorbing sub- 
ject. It is not difficult to foresee the result of 
information, if there be sincerity on the part of 
inquirers. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

Mr. Editor—Through the accidental liberali- 
ty of a friend, I received two numbers of the 
“Liberator,” in one of which the following 
words struck my mind with peculiar force, 








viZ.—— 


“One standing cause of my dissatisfaction 
with the edifice where my own dear congrega- 
tion worship, is that there is almost no room in 
it for colored people! Let those churches who 
desire a blessing from God, their doors and 
find fitting accommodations for colored people ! 





Near the close of the last anti-slavery meeting — 
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For one, J would never again consent to go ‘of 


pie people, as their pastor, who had no room for 
colored people.” 
The above brought to my recollection an 
anti-Christian scene that I witnessed in a re- 
spectable Christian church in this city, one Sab- 
bath morning, to wit:—A young man, a very 
bright mustee, had for a few Sundays previous» 
taken his seat in the middle of the church, be- 
fore the “rulers of the synagogue” perceived 
he was a colored person. When lo! they sent 
him word that he must retire to the negro’s 
corner, or go out of the church. I saw the young 
man was cut to the heart when he heard this 
mandate, and he forthwith left the church. I do 
verily believe there was not a more pious and 
moral person belonging to the church than he. 
Now I humbly and respectfully ask you, and 
through your journal, Dr. Cox and the anti- 
slavery convention, is it consistent to wink* at 
the anti-Christian prejudice and pitiful pride in 
the church of Christ? If the apostle James 
spoke the truth, 2d chap. 9th ver., “If ye have 
respect to persons ye commit sin,” what sinful 
congregations are to be found in the United 
States. For there is but one who has yet re- 
ceived a colored person into full membership 
and Christian communion, to my knowledge, 
and that is in Monmouth, New Jersey ; one con- 
gregation there has e colored man in full com- 
munion, and he is rich. Says Christ: “ Beware 
that ye hurt not one of these little ones that be- 
lieve in me.” What church regards this solemn 
warning? Notone. For if the holiest saint on 
earth (if a colored person) were to sit in any part 
of any church in the United States, (the “ ne- 
gro’s corner” excepted,) three Sabbaths succes- 
sively, he would be treated as the above young 
man was. A volume might be written on the 
subject, but I merely give this hint to the true 
advocates of the African race, particularly that 
warmhearted, uncompromising, untiring one, 
who has suffered imprisonment in one city, been 


indicted in another, threatened with a coat of 


tar and feathers in a third, and a reward offered 
for his assassination in a fourth, for his philan- 
thropy. Let him direct the axe of moral reform 
to the root of all this unchristian and unexam- 
pled prejudice in the church, and the poisonous, 
bloody, hellish tree of slavery will soon nod to 
its fall. ‘The angel of just retribution is stand- 
ing with the drawn sword of vengeance in his 


*“They who wink at corruption share the 
erime.” 


hand—it is time, therefore, to repent, and re. 
nounce such damnable pride and prejudice, be- 
fore these awful words are again denounced ; 
“ Slay utterly, old and young, and BEGIN aT my 
SANCTUARY.” —Ezekiel ix. 6. And they were 
literally fulfilled, for oppression, which when 
compared to our oppression is like comparing 
heaven to hell. BALAAM’S ASS. 


EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 


We promised our patrons some facts in rela. 
tion to the conduct of slaves who had been 
emancipated, and with that view have extracted 
them from the masterly and unanswerable dis. 
courses of A. A. Purxps, on “ Slavery and its 
Remedy.” t may be well to introduce the facts 
by a condensed view of some of the objections 
stated in his fourth lecture, and their removal 
by the author. 

Obj. Ist. “' The scheme of immediate emanci- 
pation, it is said, is fraught with danger to the 
nation.” 

He answers, How so? In what respects? 
Would the giving freedom to every slave to-day 
make the nation poorer? Would substituting 
two millions of free laborers for two millions of 
slaves, make us bankrupt? or should we become 
more obnoxious to the judgments of Heaven? 
Have the people of the north no constitutional 
right to meddle with the subject, and will push- 
ing their “mad schemes” of immediate eman- 
cipation violate the most sacred national en. 
gagements? No. “ The people of the north 
never entered into a compact never to meddle with 
the subject of slavery,” nor does the constitution 
sanction the existence of it; they are much bet- 
ter qualified to interfere with slavery than the 
holders of slaves themselves, and it is as much 
the concern of the north as is the conversion of 
Pagans, the tariff, or any other public matter. 
| No constitution or other good reason can be 
given for the existence of slavery in the territo- 
ries and District of Columbia, and against this 
it is the duty and determination of the people 
of the north to petition, remonstrate, cry aloud 
and not to spare, especially since, in case of in- 
surrection, the north will be obliged to take up 
arms in defence of the south. 

He places in its true light the silly objection, 
“that if abolitionists persevere in their ‘mad- 
ness,’ they will ‘ sever the wnion,’” and com- 
pares the threats of separation, (adopting the 
language of Mrs. Child,) “to the town’s poor 
threatening to separate from the town.” 
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Now for the testimony of facts :— 


“ Some yer ago, a Friend residing near the 
porders of Virginia, heard that a negro of the 
most hardened character, was thrown into prison 
as a last resource; ‘not all the promises or all 
the terrors of his master,’ said they, ‘can make 
any thing of him; he seems to laugh at flogging 
and at chains and death; he is always thieving, 
always lying and always idle.’ The Friend,with 
two or three others, went to see him ; the negro 
seemed to have made up his mind for defiance, 
and sat gloomily and contemptuously before them. 
They sought to get at his heart, but long he 
heeded them not; at length, when they were 
about to give him up in despair, a fibre was sud- 
denly smitten; ‘massa,’ said he, ‘ you know 
no’ting "bout dat; you get me free, den you see 
what kind man I’ ‘They easily purchased him, 
for he was a nuisance rather than of any value 
to his master; and he immediately proved him- 
self, and continued to prove himself, one of the 
most dutiful and industrious men that the Friend 
ever knew.’ 

Again— 

“One of the most interesting instances of im- 
mediate emancipation which has occurred in 
our country, was related by Capt. Burrill, of 
Trumbull, Connecticut, who some years since 
went to Virginia or North Carolina for corn. He 
received his cargo from two planters, one of 
whom was kind towards his slaves, as the cap- 
tain supposed them to be, and they were cheer- 
ful, well dressed, and ready to do any thing 
which would be desirable to the master, and en- 
hance his interest. His plantation was in a fine 
condition, and every thing wore the appearance 
of thrift and happiness. The slaves on the other 
plantation were poorly dressed, appeared forlorn 
and miserable. They seemed to care for no- 
thing, but went like brutes at the command or 
whip of the master. The plantation was in its 
appearance far behind the other, and there was 
no motive presented by the master but fear. It 
was in the month of April that Captain Burrill 
took in his corn, and instead of using a boat, 
the master made the slaves carry the corn sacks 
on their backs to the vessel, wading in the wa- 
ter to their loins. The captain remonstrated 
with the master. He said it was good enough 
for the rascals; that they would cut his throat 
at any time if they could, and that he would 
have them know, that he had the contrdl over 
them. The captain inquired of the former plan- 
ter how it was that there was such an immense 
difference between the situation of his slaves and 
plantation and those of the latter. He remarked 
that his neighbor was a cruel master, drove his 
slaves, and took poor care of them. They hated 
him, and would no doubt cut his throat, if they 
could without discovery. Some years ago, he 
said, I was convinced that it was a sin in the 
sight of God to hold my fellow creatures as 
slaves, and one morning I called them all toge- 
ther and confessed to them my conviction. I 
offered to employ them as laborers, and pay 
them w and to do them all the good in my 
power. I gave them all their freedom, remark- 
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ing that if any were disposed to leave me, the 
were at liberty to do so, but that if they intend- 
ed ever to return, they must come back within 
sixty days. They rejoiced to be free, and em- 
braced my offer with gladness, at the same time 
declaring their intention not to leave me. Only 
one left, and at the end of thirty days, he came 
back, begging to be received, and was accord- 
ingly. Now, said he, these people love me and 
would do any thing for my pleasure. I act the 
part of a guardian, they make me their banker, 
and even request me to purchase their provi- 
sions; and in conclusion he remarked, that in 
ten years from the time that they were manu- 
mitted, he should be a richer man than if he had 
kept his people as property.” 

“These facts are sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion of safety, and interest too, as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned. Let me quote some 
facts on a larger scale, to show that immedi- 
ate emancipation is equally safe for the commu- 
nity. 

‘Ta consequence of the revolution in Colum- 
bia, all the slaves who joined the Columbian ar- 
mies, amounting to a considerable number, were 
declared free. General Bolivar enfranchised his 
own slaves to the amount of between seven and 
eight hundred, and many proprietors followed 
his example. At that time Columbia was over- 
run by hostile armies, and the masters were of- 
ten obliged to abandon their property. The 
black population (including Indians) amounted 
to nine hundred thousand persons. Of these, a 
large number was suddenly emancipated, and 
what has been the effect? Where the opportu. 
nities of insurrection have been so frequent and 
so tempting, what has been the effect? M. Ra- 
venga declares that the effect has been a degree 
of docility on the part of the blacks, and a degree 
of security on the part of the whites, unknown 
in any preceding period of the history of Co- 
lumbia.’ 

‘In Guadaloupe, the conduct of the freed ne- 
groes was equally satisfactory. The perfect 
subordination which was established, and the 
industry which prevailed there, are proved by 
the official reports of the Governor of Guada- 
loupe, to the French government. In 1793, 
liberty was proclaimed universally to the slaves 
in that island, and during their ten years of free- 
dom, their governors bore testimony to their re- 
gular industry and uninterrupted submission to. 
the laws.’ 

“ But there is still another consideration to be 
taken into account, in respect to this plea of 
danger. It is this, that it seems almost instinc- 
tive in the negro to return even cruelty with 
kindness. Witness the following fact. It is 
from Godwin’s Lectures on Colonial Slavery. 

‘A few years ago it was enacted, that it 
should not be legal to transport once established 
slaves from one island to another; and a gen- 
tleman owner, finding it advisable to do so be- 
fore the act came in force, the removal ofa 
great part of his live stock was the consequence. 
He had a female slave, a Methodist, and’ highly 
valuable to him (not the less so for being the 
mother of eight or nine children,) whose hus- 
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band, also of our connection, was the property 
of another resident on the island, where I hap- 
pened to be at the time. Their masters not 
agreeing on a sale, separation ensued, and I 
went to the beach to be an eye witness of their 
behaviour in the greatest pang of all. One by 
one the man kissed his children, with the firm- 
ners of a hero, and blessing them, gave as his 
last words—(oh! will it be believed, and have no 
influence upon our veneration for the negro?) 
* Farewell! Be honest and obedient to your mas- 
ter!’ At length he had to take leave of his wife: 
there he stood, (I have in my mind’s eye at this 
moment,) five or six yards from the mother of 
his children, unable to move, speak, or do any 
thing but gaze, and still to gaze, on the object of 
his long fe fog soon to cross the blue waves 
for ever from his aching sight. The fire of his 
eyes alone gave indication of the passion within, 
until after some minutes standing thus, he fell 
senseless on the sand, as if suddenly struck 
down by the hand of the Almighty. Nature 
could do no more; the bluod gushed from his 
nostrils and mouth, as if rushing from the ter- 
rors of the conflict within; and amid the confu- 
sion occasioned by the circumstance, the vessel 
bore off his family for ever from the island!’ 


“ And these are the men—men that can say 
to their children,‘ Be honest, and obedient to 
your master,’ at the moment that the grasp of a 
tyrant is oe them and their mother, the 
wife, away from their sight for ever—men that 
can do this, when the strength of their affection 
for the loved ones is such, that r*ature itself can- 
not sustain the agony of separation—these are 
the men, who are going to wreak vengeance on 
their masters the moment they are free! Never. 
The negro’s heart, spite of all the maddening 
influence of oppression, is too kind, too full of 
tenderness and love. The white man might do 
it, but not he. He has too big a heart. The 
cry of danger then is a delusion. There is no 
— for it. The negro’s characteristic trait, 

acts, reason, scripture, all go to contradict it, 
and to show the entire safety of immediate 
emancipation. Let oppression cease and dan- 
ger willcease. Let the slaveholder put up his 
sword, and he will cease to be in danger of pe- 
rishing with the sword, 


“ Facts of a similar character might be quoted 
to almost any extent. And where facts of an 
opposite character have ex:sted, they may be ac- 
counted for from some fault in the manner or 
condition of emancipation. The slaves have 
been turned adrift on society, uncared for by the 
master, in the midst of a community that would 
not employ them because they were free, and 
without even the offer of employment on the 
master’s part. Wherever emancipation has gone 





forward on the principles of equity and benevo- 
lence, there I believe, the result has been one 
and uniform—prosperity to the master and pros- 
perity to the slave. 

“ But here, it is said, lies the difficulty—the 
planter has no property save his plantation and 
his slaves; the plantation is worth nothing to 
him, except it be cultivated, and it cannot be 





cultivated without the slaves, how then is he to 
escape poverty if he give them up? 


“ Thus—To ‘ give them up,’ does not suppose 
that they dre to be turned adrift on society, so 
that the master cannot avail himself of their 
services. On the contrary, it supposes that he, 
if they are willing, will employ them at once as 
free laborers. And if the matter operates as in 
the case before mentioned, he will be in no dan. 
ger of wanting for laborers. They will need 
employment for a support, and he will need la. 
borers for the cultivation of his plantation, and 
mutual interest, therefore, will compel the one 
to employ the other to work. The planter will 
get his laborers just as the farmer does his—by 
offering wages for them. And the same inte. 
rest that makes the white work for the farmer, 
will make the black work for the planter.* The 
idea that emancipation will deprive the planter 
of his laborers is preposterous in the extreme.— 
What is it that crowds our manufactories—nay, 
reaches across the Atlantic and covers our Ca- 
nals and rail roads with free, voluntary and in. 
dustrious laborers? The law of mutual neces. 
sity and mutual interest. Nothing less—no. 
thing more. And the same law would exist and 
operate, in case of emancipation, to cover plan- 
tations with free, yet willing and industrious la- 
borers.” 


‘A field negro brings four hundred dollars, 
but most of the work is done by free blacks and 
people from the main at a much cheaper rate; 
and as these are generally employed by foreign. 
ers this accouuts for their succeeding better 
than our own countrymen, who are principally 





* A beautiful illustration of these remarks is 
furnished by the following facts : 

‘In the South African Commercial Advertiser 
of 9th of February, 1831, we are happy to find 
recorded one more of the numerous proofs which 
experience affords of the safety and expediency 
of immediate abolition. 

‘ Three thousand prize negroes have received 
their freedom; four hundred in one day; but 
not the least difficulty or disorder occurred ;— 
servants found masters—masters hired servants 
—all gained homes, and at night scarcely an 
idler was to be seen. In the last month, one 
hundred and fifty were liberated under precisely 
similar circumstances, and with the same result. 
These facts are within our own observation ; 
and to state that sudden and abrupt emancipa- 
tion would create disorder and distress to those 
you mean to serve, is not reason; but the plea 
of all men who are adverse to emancipation.’ 

Again. ‘A Vermont gentleman who had been 
a slaveholder in Mississippi, and afterwards re- 
sident at Metamoras, in Mexico, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the beneficial effects of these re- 
gulations, and thinks the example highly im- 
portant to the United States. He declares that 
the value of the plantations was soon increased 
by the introduction of free labor. No one was 
made poor by it. It gave property to the ser- 
vant, and increased the riches of the master.’— 
Mrs. Child’s Appeal. 
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from the old islands, and are wnaccustomed to 
any other management than that of slaves ; 
however, they are coming intd it fast. In Tri- 
nidad, there are upwards of fifteen thousand free 
people of color; THERE IS NOT A SINGLE PAUPER 
AMONGST THEM; they live independently and 
comfortably, and nearly half of the property of 
the island is said to be in their hands. It is ad- 
mitted that they are highly respectable in cha- 
racter, and are rapidly advancing in knowledge 
and refinement. Mr. Mitchell, a sugar planter, 
who had resided twenty-seven years in Trinidad, 
and who is superintendent of the liberated ne- 
groes there, says he knows of no instance of a 
manumitted slave not maintaining himself.’ 


“The following is from the report of the 
Commons’ Committee on Slavery. It is the tes- 
timony of the Hon. Charles Fleming, the Admi- 
ral of the West India Station, who has resided 
in Jamaica, and has frequently visited Cuba, 
Hayti and the Caraccas. 

“Speaking of the black republic of Hayti, 
Admiral Fleming, says: 

‘Are you aware that there is a prohibition 
against all corporeal punishment in that coun- 
try?’ 

* Yes, I know there is.’ 

‘Did they appear to you to be living comfort- 
ably ?” 

‘Yes; the most happy, the richest, the best 
fed, and the most comfortable negroes that I 
saw in the West Indies were in Hayti, even bet- 
ter than in the Caraccas.’ 

‘Were they decidedly better than the slaves 
in Jamaica? 

* No comparison.’ 

*Do you happen to know whether the popu- 
lation of Hayti has increased within the last 
twenty years ?’ 

‘Of my own knowledge I cannot know that; 
neither are there any correct returns; but I 
have every reason to believe, that since the last 
time the French retired from the island, in 1800, 
the population has trebled.’ 

‘What were their victuals, compared with the 
food of the slaves in Jamaica—were they supe- 
rior or much the same ?” 

‘They were fed on meat principally; cattle 
are very cheap in Hayti.’ 

‘Is meat much cheaper in Hayti than in Ja- 
maica ?” 

‘Yes, much cheaper; it is 2d a pound, whilst 
the contract price in Jamaica is 12d; in both 
places these are the highest prices.’ 

“There need be no anxiety, then, in respect 
to the slave. Strike off the chains, break the 
yoke, bid him go free, and the health and vigor 
and enterprize and prosperity of the freeman are 


his, 


r{ 


AFRICAN INTELLECT. 


The degraded condition of the Africans, not 
y in their native country but in other lands, 
excited the deep commiseration of the wise 
and good, in every part of the world where 


it- was considered warrantable to tear them 
from their native country, to doom them to the 
indescribable horrors of a slave-ship, and to sell 
them to interminable bondage. But that time 
has happily gone by. The enlightened and be- 
nevolent nations of christendom have combined 
their efforts to put an end to this horrible traffic 
in human flesh. But it, is no easy matter to 
repair the injustice of many former generations. 
Slavery is entailed as a curse upon many coun- 
‘ries; and how to remove it, is a question 
which, while it gives scope to the benevolence 
of the humane, severely tasks the wisdom of 
the wise. 


Slavery forms a foul blot on the fair fame of 
American freedom; it originated while the 
United States constituted a portion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and it has grown with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength. It be- 
comes not the north in this case to accuse the 
south.. If the inhabitants of the south are 
chargeable with holding the Africans in slavery, 
many of the inhabitants of the north have for- 
merly been chargeable with carrying on and 
growing rich by the traffic, which has cursed 
them with this unprofitable population. Instead 
of mutual recrimination, it becomes them to 
combine their wisdom and their benevolence to 
devise some way for the ultimate removal of 
the evil. 


When the slave-holder regrets the necessit 
which, in a measure, compels him to hold his 
fellow men in bondage, he is entitled to com- 
misseration ; and when he labors to lighten his 
burden which he feels unable to remove, he de- 
serves respect. But when he talks of this os 
cies of property as he terms it, as if it were his 
right to hold his fellow men in Papen with- 
out regard to a necessity in the case, the whole 
civilized world, and the laws of Christian na- 
tions, which have pronounced the slave -trade 
piracy, are against him. 
The Africans, it is true, are generally a de- 
graded people. On few minds among them has 
the light of science poured its cheering radi- 
ance. But, that they are a people of inferior 
native mental capacity, there is not the shadow 
of proof. Recollect that but a few years since 
the colored population of St. Domingo were 
sunk in all the debasement and ignorance and 
improvidence of slavery. They took the work 
of emancipation into their own hands, and ef- 
fected their deliverance. However we may de- 
plore the scenes of violence and cruelty which 
attended this struggle, we cannot but res 
the mental capacity which enabled them to es- 
tablish a regular government, to form and ad- 
minister wholesome laws, and to commence a 
march of improvement which promises the hap- 
piest results. The world cannot exhibit a bright- 
er example of wisdom and prudence, if it. be ta- 
ken in connexion with their former debasement. 
Since the charge of mental imbecility has so 
often, and so seriously been brought against the 
Africans, it is pleasant to contemplate indivi- 
duals, as well as national instances, which 








their condition is known. The time was when 


stamp such a charge with falsehood. Such an 
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example, among many others, is found in the 
case of ' 
Paints WHEATLEY. 

This distinguished, colored young woman 
was brought a slave from Africa to America, in 
the year 1761, when between seven and eight 
years of age, and sold to Mr. John Wheatley, a 
respectable citizen of Boston, in whose family 
she continued to reside. According to his tes- 
timony, “without any assistance from school 
education, and with only what she was taught 
in the family, in sixteen months from the time 
of her arrival, she attained the English language 
to which she was before an utter stranger, to 
such a degree, as to read any, the most difficult 
parts of the sacred writings, to the great asto- 
nishment of all who heard her.” The records 
of school education may be safely challenged to 
show an equal improvement in an equal time. 
Her master further stated that “as to her wri- 
ting, her own curiosity led her to it; and this 
she learned in so short a time, that in the year 
1765 she wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. Occom, 
the Indian minister while he was in England.” 
Thus, in about four years from the time when 
this interesting little girl was seized by some 
lawless gang of free-booters in Africa, torn from 
her parents and friends, and carried into a fo- 
reign land, a stranger to its manners and its 
language, and when she was only eleven years 
old, while she was laboring as a slave, without 
the advantages of a school education, by her 
own efforts and mental energy she had so far 
advanced in improvement, as to write a respec- 
table letter to an Indian minister, then in a fo- 
reign country, who had previously been educa- 
ted at Dartmouth college in New Hampshire. 

After she had obtained a very respectable 
command of the English language, as her wri- 
tings testify, she was not content with this ac- 
quisition. Her master further states, “she has 
a great inclination to learn the Latin tongue, 
and has made gome progress in it.” 

In 1772, when she was about seventeen years 
of age, and had been ten years in America, her 
poetical productions, which were written as an 
amusement in her leisure hours, became known 
to her friends, who earnestly advised to their 
publication. Though nothing was further from 
her thoughts while composing them, than such 
a use of them, yet, in deference to their judge- 
ment, and in compliance with their wishes it 
‘was done. 

The publisher, justly fearful lest the fact 
should be questioned, that these poems were re- 
ally written by Phillis, very prudently procured 
the following attestations. “ We whose names 
are underwritten, do assure the world, that the 
poems specified in the following page” (refer- 
ring to the table of contents in the manuscript) 
“‘were (as we verily believe) written by Phillis, 
a young negro girl, who was but a few years 
since, brought an uncultivated Barbarian from 
Africa, and has ever since been, and now is un- 
der. the disadvantage of serving as a slave in a 
family in this town. She has been examined 
by the best judges, and is thought qualified to 
write them.” is certificate was signed by 


| 











! 


the existing Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts, and by all the most distin. 
guished civilians and clergy of Boston. Among 
the names is that of John Hancock, the president 
of the first American Congress. 

As the little volume of poems here referred to 
is at the present time, rarely to be met with, a 
few extracts from it may be interesting to the 
readers of the Lyceum, and will be honorable to 
African genius. 

Phillis evinces*that her reading had been con. 
siderably extensive, for she often alludes to the 
clasgic writers of antiquity, in a way which 
shows she was not ignorant of their works, 
The following allusion to the writings of Ho. 
mer, is found in one of her poems. 


While Homer paints, lo! circumfused in air 
Celestial gods in mortal forms appear ; 
Swift as they move hear each recess rebound, 
Heav’n quakes, earth trembles, andthe shores re- 
sound. 
Great sire of verse, before my mortal eyes, 
The lightnings blaze across the vaulted skies, 
And as the thunder shakes the heavenly plains, 
A deep-felt horror thrills through all my veins, 
When gentle strains demand thy graceful song 
The length’ning line moves languishing along. 
When great Patroclus courts Achilles’ aid, 
The grateful tribute of my tears is paid ; 
Prone on the shore he feels the pangs of love, 
And stern Pelides’ tend’rest passions move. 


Though Phillis had doubtless read with satis- 
faction Pope’s translation of Homer, a work 
which is exceedingly rich in poetic imagery, 
yet the mythology and exploits of the heathen 
were not the subjects on which she delighted 
most to dwell. The following is the commence. 
ment of a poem on the death of the Rev. George 
Whitefield, wrote in 1770, when she was about 
fifteen years of age. . This poem was sent by 
the friends of Phillis to the Countess of Hunting- 
don, the distinguished patroness of Whitefield in 
England; and it procured from that lady an in- 
vitation to Phillis to visit England, which she 
did, by the consent of her master. Though she 
was introduced to many distinguished persons, 
and treated with much attention in England, 
she returned to America the same modest unas- 
suming young woman as when she left it— 
What would have completely overset some 
minds in such circumstances, produced no un- 
favorable influence upon her. 


Hail, happy saint, on thine immortal throne, 
Possest of glory, life, and bliss unknown ; 

We hear no more the music of thy tongue, 
Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 

Thy sermons in unequal’d accents flow’d, 

And every bosom with devotion glow’d ; 

Thou didst in strains of eloquence refin’d 
Inflame the heart, and captivate the mind. 
Unhappy we thy setting sun deplore, 

So glorious once, but ah! it shines no more. 
Behold the prophet in his tow’ring flight! 

He leavesthe earth for heav’ns unmeasur’d height, 
And worlds unknown receive him from our sight- 
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There Whitefield wings with rapid course his way, 
And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 


The following is the commencement of a po- 
em on the works of Providence. 
Arise my soul, on wings enraptur’d rise, 
To praise the monarch of the earth and skies, 
Whose goodness and benificence appear, 
As round the centre moves the rolling year, 
Or when the morning glows with rosy charms, 
Or the sun slumbers in the ocean’s arms; 
Of light divine be a rich portion lent 
To guide my soul, and favor my intent, 
Celestial muse, my arduous flight sustain, 
And raise my mind to a seraphio strain. 


I shall close these extracts by a poem on the 
death of J. C. an infant. 


No more the flow’ry scenes of pleasure rise, 
Nor charming prospects greet the mental eyes, 
No more with joy we view that lovely face 
Smiling, disportive, flush’d with ev’ry grace, 
The tear of sorrow flows from ev’ry eye, 
Groans answer groans, and sighs to sighs reply, 
What sudden pangs shot thro’ each aching heart, 
When, death, thy messenger despatch’d his dart? 
Thy dread attendants, all destroying power, 
Hurried the infant to his mortal hour. 

Couldst thou unpitying close those radiant eyes ? 
Or fail’d his artless beauties to surprise ? 

Could not his innocence thy stroke control ? 
Thy purpose shake, and soften all thy soul ? 


The blooming babe, with death o’erspread, 

No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head 
But like a branch that from the tree is torn, 
Falls prostrate, wither’d, languid, and forlorn. 
Where flies my James, tis thus 1 seem to hear 
The parent ask, some angel tell me where 

He wings his passage thro’ the yielding air ? 
Methinks a cherub bending from the skies 
Observes the question and serene replies, 

“In heav’ns high palaces your babe appears 
Prepare to meet him, and dismiss your tears.” 
Shall not the intelligence your grief restrain 
And turn the mournful to the cheerful strain ? 
Cease your complaints, suspend each rising sigh, 
Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky. 

Parents no more indulge the falling tear: 

Let faith to heav’n’s refulgent domes repair, 
There see your infant, like a seraph glow: 
What charms celestial in his numbers flow 
Melodies, while the soul-enchanting strain 
Dwells on his tongue, and fills the ethereal plain ? 


Enough—forever cease your murm’ring breath: 


Not as a foe, but friend, converse with death, 
Since to the port of happiness unknown 
He brought thattreasure which you call your own. 
The gift of heav’n intrusted to your hand 
Cheerful resign at the divine command ; 
Not at your bar must sov’reign wisdom stand. 
Phillis’ harp was early unstrung on earth, 
but, it is hoped to be tuned to sublimer melody 
in heaven—She died in 1784, aged about 31 
years. Her name has obtained an honorable 
place in the most respectable Biographical Dic- 
onaries ; and those works would probably be 
searched in vain for an instance of equal im- 
provement, under equa! disadvantages. 





Here, then, notwithstanding the cavils of 
the narrow minded philosophist, is another 
brilliant instance of native genius in the soul 
of the despised Ethiopian, ‘The annals of his- 
tory may be searched in vain for a similar 
case of the human mind emerging from the 
very depths of ignorance and superstition, into 
the broad realm of intellectual light, and there 
living in envious state till struck down, like the 
meteor, while yet its brightest rays were shining 
on the world beneath. Ep. 





Puitapecrnia, 4th mo. 18th, 1834. . 


At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
convened at the College of Pharmacy, 4th mo; 
18th, 1834, Dr. Evwin P. Ar.ee was called to 
the chair, and James S. Gissons, appointed 
secretary. 

The object of the meeting was announced 
by the chairman, to be the formation of a City 
Anti-Slavery Society, He also made some ap- 
propriate remarks, on the expediency and the 
necessity of its speedy organization: where- 
upon, the following resolutions, offered by 
James S. Gispons, and seconded by Dr. Isaac 
Parrisn, were unanimously adopted. 

In consideration of the countless evils which 
result from the existence of Slavery, and which 
are rapidly increasing, both in: number and 
magnitude, spreading their contaminating in- 
fluence through every department of American 
society. Be it therefore, 

Reso.vep, That the necessity for the insti- 
tution of anti-slavery societies, it is not less im- 
perious than it ever has been at any previous pe- 
riod of our national existence. 

Resotvep, That the system of Slavery, in- 
dependent of existing evils, is fraught with con- 
sequences still more deplorable; and that a cri- 
sis is impending, dangerous to the future peace 
and prosperity of our beloved country. 

Resotvep, That a City Anti-Slavery Society, 
be formed ; and that a committee of six be ap- 
pointed, to bring forward at a subsequent meet- 
ing, a Preamble and Constitution, for its govern- 
ment; and that they be instructed also to pre- 
pare an exposition of the general principles 
upon which it is proposed to conduct its opera- 
tions; with such other matter as may be 
deemed nécessary to its effectual organization. 

James S. Ginzons, Cuarxes Gitrin, Dr. Isaac 
Parrisn, Dr. Epwin P. Arter, Wa. J. Wain. 
wricut, and Greorce Griscom, were nominated 
to constitute the committee. 

Tuomas Suipiry then gave an illustration of 
the enormities of Slavery—the imminent dan- 
gers to which society at large is res Ge by its 
continuance, and the necessity of taking prompt 
measures to counteract its prejudicial 5 

n 

On Morton, the meeting adjourned to the 
30th inst. 

Partapetrata 4th mo: 30th, 1834. 








At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of 


| Philadelphia for the purpose of forming a City 
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Anti-Slavery Society; Dr. Eowin P. Arzzz, in }} 
the chair. 
After the meeting was called to order, 


Dr. Isaac Parrisu delivered an Address on 
the subject of Emancipation, in which the 
claims of the colored man to his inalienable and 
natural rights, were strongly urged and the pro- 
mised advantages of universal emancipation, 
clearly and impressively pourtrayed ;—he also 
enforced the necessity of a speedy and concert- 
ed action amongst the real opponents of Slavery 
of every class, in order to create a change in 
public sentiment, by which alone this odious 
system can be exterminated. 

The following Report of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a preamble, constitution &c. 
was then read; and after undergoing a full dis- 
cussion, was adopted. 

a - PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, it is of common occurrence to 
hear anti-slavery societies denounced as preju- 
dicial to the general harmony, and subversive 
of the true interests of the country; and also 
they, being the subjects of the most unjust cen- 
sures, and extravagant epithets, the undersigned 
to the following Constitution deem it incumbent 
on them to declare, 

1. That in advocating the Abolition of Slavery 
in the United States, it is their conscientious be- 
lief, that slave-holding is incompatible with the 
principles of christianity, is opposed to the ge- 
nius of our free institutions, and therefore is fa- 
tally subversive of our best and permanent in- 
terests. 

2. ‘That so far from anti-slavery societies be- 
ing prejudicial to the general harmony, and hos- 
tile to the prosperity of our country, we believe 
that they are eminently calculated to advance 
and to perpetuate both ; and that to Slavery it- 
self, as an exhaustless source of evil, must be 
attributed the dangers and dissensions, which 
have been charged upon the advocates of its 
Abolition. 

3. That they are fully aware of the charac- 


Anti-Slavery Society, and it shall be auxiliary to 
the “ American Anti-Slavery Society.” 

Art. II. Being convinced that it is only 
through the agency of an enlightened and hu. 
mane public sentiment operating in the Slave 
States themselves, that Slavery can be peacea. 
bly and effectually exterminated ; it shall be our 
object to establish the universal conviction, that 
the duty, safety, ad best interests of all con. 
cerned, require the immediate abrogation of 
those laws by which Slavery is maintained, and 
the adoption of others, securing to the man of 
color, his just rights, and tending to elevate his 
moral and intellectual condition: we will also 
aim to improve the character and condition of 
the free colored population. 

Art. III. It shall also be our object, through 
the Medium of Congress, to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, suppress the internal 
Slave Trade, and prevent the admission of any 
State or Territory into the general compact, in 
which slavery does, or may exist. ' 
Art. IV. The officers shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a Secretary of 
Domestic Correspondence, a Secretary of Fo. 
reign Correspondence, a Treasurer, and Board of 
Managers, all of whom shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Society, on the 4th day 
of the 7th month, (July.) 

Art. V. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Society ; or, in his absence, one 
of the Vice Presidents; or, in their absence, a 
President protem. : 

Art. VI. The Secretary shall preserve a re- 
cord of the transactions, and the papers of the 
Society, and give notice of the time of holding 
its meetings. 

Art. VII. The Secretary of Domestic Cor- 
respondence shall conduct the correspondence 
of the society, with such persons and auxiliary 
bodies, as it may direct. 

Art. VIII. The Secretary of Foreign Cor- 
respondence shall conduct the foreign intercourse 
of the society. 





ter of those existing relations, which render the 
subject of Slavery one of fearful import to our 
fellow countrymen of the south; and while they 
positively deny a disposition to attempt any un- 
constitutional interference with those relations, 
they would respectfully ne upon their conside- 
ration, that as members of the same family, and 
equally interested in the prosperity of the nation, 
they cannot be exempt from the operation of a 
system which enters so largely into our domes- 
tic relations. 

It becomes, therefore, their duty, as friends 
to our common country, as lovers of its peace, 
and ardently desirous to strengthen the bond of 
our union, it becomes them as good citizens, and 
as philanthropists, to employ all constitutional 
means for its speedy and total abolition. And 
they earnestly entreat their fellow citizens to 
cooperate with them, in this their laudable un- 
dertaking. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


Art. IX. The Treasurer shall collect and 
hold all monies accruing to the society, subject 
to the order of the Board of Menagers; and 
present an annual audited report of his receipts 
and disbursements. 


sist of the officers of the society, and eight ad- 
ditional members. They shall hold stated meet 
ings once a month, direct the Treasurer in the 
application of all monies and call Special Meet 
ings of the Society, at the request of five mem- 
bers, or on their own responsibility. 

They shall provide the requisite accommoda- 
tions for the society, and present at the annual 
meeting, a general report of their proceedings. 


Art. XI. Any person who shall have attain- 
ed the age of twenty-one years, and who may 
be approved of by the Board of Managers, upon 
paying two dollars, and signing the Constitu- 
tion, shall become a member of the society: 
The annual subscription shall be two dollars. 


Art. XII. The stated Meetings of the So 








‘Tus society shall be called the Philadelphia 


Art. X. The Board of Managers shall con- , 


ciety shall be held Quarterly, on the 4th day of 
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the First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth months; 
January, April, July, and October. 

Art. XIII. This Constitution shall not be 
altered or amended but by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the Society, and a proposi- 
tion to that effect, must have been made at a pre- 
vious stated meeting of the Society. 

Art. XIV. Relying on the good providence 
of God, to afford us his blessing on our benevo- 
lent design, we hereby pledge ourselves to use 
our best exertions to promote the objects and 
principles set forth in this Constitution. 

On motion, the meeting then proceeded to an 
election of officers, when it appeared that the fol- 
lowing persons were elected : 

PRESIDENT. 


DAVID PAUL BROWN. 


Vice PresIpENTSs. 
DAVID MANDEVILLE, 
JOHN SHARP, Jr. 


SECRETARY. 
JAMES 8S. GIBBONS. 


Secretary oF Domestic CorRESPONDENCE. 
E. P. ATLEE. 


SzcrRETARY OF ForEIGN CorRESPONDENCE. 
THOMAS SHIPLEY. 


TREASURER. 
WILILAM J. WAINWIGHT. 


ManacErs. 
FE, A. Atlee, Isaac Parrish, Charles Gilpin, 
William A. Garrigues, Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph 
Cassey, Joshua Coffin, Charles C- Jackson, 


EXPOSITION. 

In order that the principles of our Society 
may be clearly understood, it was provided in 
the Resolution under which they were appoint- 
ed, that the committee should accompany the 
presentation of the Constitution, with a summa- 
ry exposition, which they accordingly submit. 

It appears to us that anew era has com- 
menced in the history of abolition. ‘The increase 
of knowledge in every quarter of the Union, has 
necessarily created a more general disposition 
to examine the subject of slavery in all its rami- 
fications ; and where men are not disposed to 
engage in its discussion, they are ready to ad- 
mit its importance, and to. regard it with more 
calmness than formerly. There is however, a 
strong disposition in some, to suppress all inqui. 
ty in relation to it; they consider it as a dan- 
gerous topic, which should not be touched, but 
by those who are most deeply interested in up. 
holding it. 

There is infinitely more danger in assuming 
such a position on this subject, than in relation 
to any of the common evils by which society is 
afflicted. 

There are, however, some considerations, suf- 

ciently strong to induce the exercise of much 
charity towards our fellow citizens of the south. 

We are not ourselves entirely guiltless of the 
charges, which have been so liberally cast upon 
them. There exists in the most enlightened 
circles of society, in the middle and eastern 
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It is true, we do not shackle the colored man 
with chains, nor drive him with a scourge, to 
labor under a burning sun; but he is in a great 
degree shut out from the light of knowledge, and 
condemned to walk in the path of ignorance and 
servility. Not only is he excluded from our 
houses of public wership, but he is in a great 
manner debarred from the advantages of a com- 
mon education. ‘The case is even worse than 
this: wealth, that sovereign specific for igno- 
rance and immorality, that reconciles all the fol- 
lies and the faults of the white man, confers no 
lordly bounty on the friendless descendant of 
Africa ; it invests him with no imaginary per- 
fections ; it works no magical change in his cha- 
racter. When he appears at the door of a col- 
lege, and tenders the result of years of servitude 
and economy, in exchange for the lessons of in- 
struction: the enlightened and humane profes- 
sor turns coldly away ; he rejects the proffered 
gold, for its possessor is a black man; what then 
are the reflections of the proscribed applicant ; 
it must be admitted, that his case is hard, and 
what renders it peculiarly aggravated, is, the 
circumstance of his being condemned for the 
very ignorance out of which our prejudices pre- 
vent him from emerging. What is more natu- 
ral, than that he should Yeel a strong solicitude 
to become possessed of those rich treasures of 
knowledge, which have been pronounced by the 
wisest and the best of men to be above all price ? 
And what can equal the bitter mortification to 
which he is subjected, when he is turned empty 
away from the schools of “the most enlighten- 
ed nation upon earth! ! ” 


And thus, if we trace the whole history of his 
relations, we shall find him ever pursued by the 
spirit of unrelenting persecution. Not only are 
his personal rights invaded, but those also which 
appertain to his mental improvement. 


Considerable jealousy having been excited 
among our Southern brethern, relative to the 
operation of Abolition Societies, the committee 
would respectfully urge, 

That Slavery in the District of Columbia and 
the internal slave trade now carried on through. 
out the Slave States to the amount of many mil- 
lions of dollars annually, are legitimately under 
the control of the national legislature, and there- 
fore imperiously call for the united action of the 
people of the United States for their suppression, 
and offer an interesting field for the philanthro- 
pic abolitionist, in which he may exert himself 
without the imputation of illegal interference. 
If corruption cannot be speedily eradicated from 
the extremities, we have the power and ought to 
have the will to purge the heart or centre of our 
system from the foul sin ; that the ears of free- 
dom’s champions may no longer be assailed by 
the wails and shrieks of our scourged and en- 
slaved fellow men. There is also a mighty mo- 
ral influence, the force ef public opinion, which 
may with the strictest propriety be made to bear 
on the people of the individual states, the de- 
positories and the sources of power. 








states, a prejudice, more cruelly exclusive than 
«ny which exists at the south. 


It shall be our duty to represent the enormi- 
\ ties of the slave system, and its destructive in- 
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fluence upon our commercial, political, and 
moral prosperity. By the force of truth, and the 
aid of that power from which truth is an emana- 
tion, it is confidently believed that the deep con- 
viction of the error and evil of their ways may 
be placed so vividly before them, that the anti- 
christian laws, which bind the colored inhabitant 
down to the earth, body and soul may be swept 
from among their statutes. Within the limits 
that we have prescribed, all may labor without 
fear of raising into angry collision, faction and 
parties. 

We shall advocate the entire abolition of 
slavery in the United States, withoul expatiia- 
tion. 

It has heen said that the colored man can 
never elevate himself above his present degra- 
ded condition, in this country; that he must 


. therfore seek a refuge in distant parts; but 


whither shall he go? Must all the tender ties 
of nativity and kindred be recklessly violated, 
as the only conditions of his release from the 
bondage in which he now groans? And must 
he be exiled to a foreign clime, to gratify the 
cruel prejudices of his oppressor? Humanity 
and justice forbid it. 

e do not regard emancipation with exile, 
even if practicable, as worthy the toleration of 
freemen ; and we repeat, that our object is abo- 
lition untrammelled by any such conditions. 

The committee do not think it necessary to 
enter into an elaborate discussion of all the va- 
rious points embraced by the preamble. Those 
which they have not alluded to, are sufficiently 
plain without comment. 

In conclusion they would make this remark. 
The magnitude of the enterprise in which we 
are about to embark, is without a parallel, and 
the immense interests which are concerned in it, 
should serve to stimulate us to corresponding 
exertions. 

Let us never cease our endeavors, until slavery 
shall become entirely extinct, and our institu- 
tions effectually purged from the gross impuri- 
ties which they have acquired under its influ- 
ence. Then, and not till then, will the prosperi- 
ty of our beloved country be fixed on a firm and 
lasting basis; her wounds which are now bleed- 
ing shall be healed, and the voice of dissention 
shall no longer be heard within our borders. 





BOSTON CONVENTION. 


A convention of delegates from the different 
Anti-Slavery Societies in New England, held in 
Boston, has just closed its deliberations. 


About two hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance, amongst whom were many distinguished 
philanthropists. 

Their proceedings as reported in the Libera- 
tor, are highly interesting and satisfactory; and 
the effect produced upon the community of Bos- 
ton, is said to have been most salutary. 








The subjects of slavery in the District of Co. 
lumbia, and the present condition of our coun. 
try, in regard to the internal slave trade; 
claimed the careful attention of the convention; 
and committees were appointed to report upon 
these topics. 


The report on the internal slave trade, is 
drawn up by David Lee Child, Esq. of Boston, 
and is truly an able document. It answers the 
ground, that Congress has the right to abolish 
this traffic, by the same powers which enabled 
it to put a stop to the foreign slave trade, a 
power guaranteed by the constitution—and ito 
be exercised by the representatives of the people 
of the whole nation. 


It establishes the identity of the domestic slave 
trade, with the foreign, differing only in the ex. 
tent and atrocity with which it is practised, and 
urges the importance of prompt and speedy 
measures for its extinction. 


The plain course to effect this object, is to 
forward petitions to Congress, from all quarters, 
and not to cease our endeavors until the de. 
mands of justice are satisfied. 


The report contains a great number of start- 
ling facts, in relation to the sufferings, and 
brutal treatment of slaves, on our western wa- 
ters, and describes the manner in which they 
are shipped, and transported to New Orleans 
along our coasts. ‘These descriptions are gene- 
rally received from eye witnesses ; and are lit 
tle inferior to the statements, which we have so 
often seen in regard to the middle passage, and 
which have thrilled with horror every feeling 
heart. 


This document must be considered one of 
great interest, and we hope it may be widely 
circulated. Itis only netessary to expose facts 
in order to ensure the moral sense of the nation 
on this question. 


When the internal slave trade receives its due 
attention from the people of this country, it will 
present other considerations, in regard to slave 
holding, which will enlist we doubt not, all the 
benevolent and virtuous feeling, in our country, 
in favor of the doctrines of immediate emancl- 
pation. 


And may we hail the day, when this odious 
traffic is prevented by our laws, as a period 
when a death blow will be struck at the whole 
system of slavery as it now exists in our 
country. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 
ee REET 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 


We are not now to argue the point that wo- 
man has her appropriate part to perform in the 
great work of emancipation—while ten hundred 
thousands of her own sex and her own country- 
women are enduring all the degradation and 
misery of slavery, that of itself is a sufficient 
answer to all objections that may be raised 
against her engaging in that cause. But amid 
the several schemes, having, or professing to 
have in view the abolition of slavery, it is im- 
portant that each individual should lend her 
support to that which is founded upon the best 
principles, and which is best calculated to at- 
tain the object in yiew. In a brief review of 
these schemes, the Colonization Society may be 
mentioned, not because it is really an anti- 
slavery society, but because many have contri- 
buted to its funds under the impressions that it 
was such. The falsity of its pretensions in that 
respect has been fully exposed, and has been 
acknowledged by its members; and its most 
zealous partizans, even at the north, can scarce- 
ly now venture to claim for it that character. 

Gradual Abolition—This scheme we con- 
ceive to be unsound in principle, difficult of at- 
tainment, and if attained, eminently dangerous. 
Unsound in principle it evidently is, because it 
proposes to tamper with acknowledged crime. 
If slavery is not unjust and cruel, let it alone.— 
But if it is criminal, it is so now, and ought 
now to be repented of and destroyed. Once 
abolished, it would be abhorrent to the thoughts 
of all, but its turpitude is not less now wiiile it 
is really in existence, than it will be when it 
shall have been reduced to an “ abstract ;’”’ there- 
fore, for the evil which exists now, should now 
be sought an immediate remedy: but gradual 
emancipation, compromising with existing guilt, 
looks only to the future, and resigns the present 
millions of victims to all the unmitigated hor- 
rors of their lot. Besides, how is even this im- 
perfect justice to be obtained? It is only by 
awakening the moral sense of the slaveholders 
to a feeling of the heinousness of slavery, that 














the advocate of abolition can hope to enlist them 
thoroughly in their cause; but by yielding the 
claims of justice to those of expediency, they 






deprive themselves of their strongest argument, 
and instead of planting themselves on the im- 
movable rock of truth, endeavor to ascend a hill 
of sand on which they can secure no foothold. 
Silence, too, upon the subject of slavery, is one 
of the doctrines of the gradual abolitionists, at 
least at the north; the subject must not be dis- 


'cussed—the claims of humanity must not be 


urged, lest offence should be given to our 
southern brethren. However painfully may be 
felt the truth, that the whole nation is involved 
in the crime—however powerfully conscience 
may do its office in fastening the conviction that 
the people, individually and collectively, are re- 
sponsible for that guilt—however much the 
heart may shudder and sickén at the thought of 
oppression and cruelty that disgraces our land 
—still all must be endured; there must be no 
attempt to remove the burning load from the 
bosoms on which it weighs. ‘To “ plead for the 
oppressed” in obedience to the commands of 
God, to assert the rights of bleeding humanity, 
might be to irritate and offend our brother! 
How can it be expected that such mean and 
time serving counsels, should win from him re- 
spect, or an entrance into his bosom? How 
can the people be awakened to a sense of the 
duty of abolishing slavery, unless the subject is 
canvassed among them? Strife and dissensions 
ought, it is true, to be carefully avoided , but a 
compromising of principle is not the way by 
which they are to be kept at & distance. There 
is more room for the creation of jealousy and 
suspicion by a paltering and temporising line of 
conduct with respect to a system which they 
must feel the north cannot approve, than in a 
firm and consistent endeavor to induce them 
upon their own convictions at once “to break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” Gra. 
dual emancipation hus also the objection, that it 
would be unsafe. The enfranchisement of one 
portion of the slaves would be a constant source 
of discontentment with their own condition to 
those still retained in bondage, while to the en- 
franchised themselves, the injustice which with- 
held from their relations and friends their natural 
rights, would go far to abrogate the claims of 
gratitude for their own freedom. Besides hav- 
ing from their birth their freedom guaranteed 
to them at a certain age, and never having ac- 
tually lived in a condition of slavery, their feel- 
ings of gratitude would necessarily be weaker 





than if they had received it as a boon from the 
hands of those who had still the power to with- 
hold it. In the slaveholding districts, there is 
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evidenced by the white population a feeling of 
less cordiality, of more irritation towards the 
free colored people than the slaves, probably oc- 


casioned by the diminution of their power over 


them. This feeling would probably under such 
circumstances be in some measure reflected 
back by the bosoms of those on whom it was 


their friends, their parents, would rankle in 
their bosoms, and the probable result would be 
a continual breaking out of turbulence and dis- 
cord, involving the country in different sections 
in perpetual alarms. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
A MARCH RAMBLE. 


*Tis asweet morning. A fresh breeze waves 
the long green drapery of moss that hangs from 
yonder branches, but it is tempered by a soft 
and most pleasant sunshine. The sky is deeply 
blue, except where a few thin white clouds are 
trailed across; and there is an autumnal calm- 
ness and repose over the whole landscape. I 
have been wandering over my favorite haunts, 
and like the wild bee whose hum sweeps so mu- 
sically past upon the air, I have sought the 
places of the earliest flowers; prying under 
dead leaves and round the roots of the old trees, 
for a glimpse of their bright, unfolding blossoms. 
The little liverwort tribole has sent up its leaves 
thickly all round the place where I am sitting, 
and a few of its pale lilac scented blossoms have 
unfolded their petals to the warm sunshine.— 
How beautiful they are! looking up so con- 
fidingly from the bosom of the sere earth to the 
uncertain sky. I would thou wert beside me, 
“ friend of my early days!” 

I wéuld that thou wert nigh me, 
In my sadness and my glee, 

As in days long since departed 
Thou aye wert wont to be. 


The earliest flowers of spring time 
Are blooming at my feet, 

Such as together we had joyed 
In by-gone hours to meet. 


I breathe their faint, sweet perfume, 
And sigh to think that thou, 

Whose eye had o’er them smiled with mine, 
Art distant from me now. 


I miss thee when I wander 
Where the wood fountain shines, 
And the close umbrage overhead 
Its shadowing coolness twines. 


A 


I miss thee at the twilight, 
When purple shadows lie 

With dimmed and saddened gorgeousness 
Across the glowing sky. 


And when the evening deepens, 
And from their far blue homes 

The radiance of the gentle stars, 
In holy brightness comes. 


The trunk of a fallen tree offered me a seat, 
and opening the favorite volume which I held 
in my hand, I read from Beattie’s “ Minstrel.” 
“ Shall I be left abandoned in the dust, 

When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury and pain? 

No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal year of love’s tri- 
umphant reign.” 


Passing to the bottom of the passage, my eye 

rested on the following beautiful verse, which I 

went over several times. I would that it might 

touch some callous heart with pity for the poor, 

suffering slaves! 

“And from the prayer of want and plaint of wo, 

O never, never turn away thine ear, 

Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man should heaven refuse to hear! 

To others do (the law is not severe) 

What to thyself thou wishest to be done; 

Forgive thy foes; and love thy parents dear, 

And friends and native land: nor those alone; 

All human weal and wo learn them to make thy 
own.” 

*T would be an appropriate verse for an anti- 
slavery card; would that its precepts, whether 
in the words of the poet, or in the still more im- 
pressive language of the gospel from which they 
were derived, were deeply engraven upon every 
heart! Then would slavery be no more; our 
country would indeed be free, and 


‘li “ The loveliest land on the face of the earth!” 


The Hamburg Correspondent gives a letter 
from Copenhagen, dated the 26th ult., announc- 
ing that the King of Denmark has issued an or- 
dinance declaring that there shall be the most 
perfect equality between all the free subjects in 
the Danish colonies, so that the absurd distine- 
tions between the whites and the men of color, 
are for ever abolished. By the same ordinance, 
all the men of color are to become free on pro- 
ducing proof that they have maintained an ir- 
reproachable conduct for three successive years, 
and are to enjoy the same civil and political 
rights as the white population. This last pro- 
vision is applicable also to men of color not na- 
tives of the colonies. 
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Thy thunder pealeth o’er us, 
God of the earth and sky! 

And o’er the gloomy heavens 
The clouds roll dark and high. 


But ’tis not by thine anger, 
Those flashing bolts are hurled, 
To desolate and humble 
A proud and guilty world. 


Though awful in its grandeur 
The storm o’ermounts the sky, 

It bears from thee a blessing 
Beneath its scowling eye. 


Behind its steps more radiantly 
The deep blue heavens will shine, 
And the glad earth rejoicing, 
Pour forth her corn and wine. 


But oh, there lieth brooding 

A cloud more dark and dread, 
Above our guilty nation 

In fearful portent spread! 


Though broad our fruitful borders 
All smilingly expand, 

The curse of blood is on us 
And on our pleasant land. 


For we have sinn’d before thee, 
’ And caused dark floods to roll 
Of tyranny and anguish, 

Across our brother’s soul. 


But let not yet thine anger 
Consume our blood stained sod ; 
Extend a little longer 
Thy mercy, oh our God! 


And touch our flinty bosoms, 
With. thy dissolving grace, 
That we may hate our vileness, 
And weep before thy face. 


ELA. 





Any thing on the subject of the melioration 
of the condition of our colored brethren, is ac- 
ceptable te us ; but when our veteran pioneer in 
the cause of emancipation, Bensamin Luwpy, 
transmits information, we feel a peculiar plea- 
sure in giving notice of it in our columns. 

_ We have recently received a highly interest- 
‘ng communication from our friend Lundy, the 
publication of which, at this time, is deemed 


——— 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THY THUNDER PEALETH O’ER US. . 


premature; but the-causes of his detention on 
his important tour, are stated to have been nu- 
merous and uncontrollable, notwithstanding 
which, he gives reasonable hope, that he may in 
a short time have completed the objects of his 
embassy to Texas, and may return to us with 
the reward of entire success. 


Subjoined is an extract from his letter, dated 
Nashville, Tenn., 5th mo. (May) 9th, 1834, - 


“T cannot willingly close this communica- 
tion, without adverting more particularly to the 
recent noble efforts of the friends of our cause 
in the United States. After the long struggle 
which I have persdénally experienced ; while, for 
a time, the whole moral hemisphere presented a 
perfectly rayless gloom; while the foes of our 
cause were bold and outrageous, and its friends 
more timid than the “ stricken deer ;”’ while the 
voices of those were louder than the roar of the 
tempest, and the sometimes encouraging, some- 
times dissuasive tones of these were heard in 
whispers ;—after witnessing a long, dreary and 
stormy night of persecution and toil,—every 
moment of which it was necessary to guard 
with the most intense care the flickering lamp 
which I had placed upon the “hill” of public 
observation,—it gladdens my heart, beyond the 
power of expression, to behold the wonderful 
and extremely favorable change in public senti- 
ment which has at length taken place. Thou- 
sands are now marshalling under the sacred 
banner; and tens of thousands are throwing off 
the incubus with which they were spell-bound, 
resolving to cleanse their hands from the foul 
pollution of despotism, and repent of their wick- 
edness in practising, or even tolerating the hein- 
ous sins of oppression, cruelty and crime. 
I repeat, it rejoices my heart beyond measure 
to witness these things; and in the fervor of 
brotherly affection, in obedience to the warmest 
feelings of an overflowing heart, I say to the 
nobleminded philanthropists who have so truly 
embraced our righteous cause: Go on, brethren 
and valiant coadjutors in the great work of 
Christian philanthropy! Though the powers of 
darkness may be leagued against you—‘ though 
hell may rage and vent its spite-—though you 
may be assailed by the darkest frowns of a cor- 
rupt world on the one hand, and the scoffs and 
sneers of ignorance and depravity on the other; 
though you may for a season be literally over- 
whelmed aud borne down by the surges of po- 


pular corruption ;—fear .not for the issue, nor yet 











swerve an hair's breadth from the position you 
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have taken, When the violence of the tornado 
shall have passed away, dnd the moral atmos« 
phere is relieved from its agitation, its vapor 
and storm, then will you discern that you still 
remain unscathed, and that the fiery bolts have 
fallen harmlessly around you. Then will you 
feel your strength renewed; and your confi- 
dence in the justice of our holy cause will ani- 
mate you to continued labor and perseverance. 
Hold on, I beseech you, in pleading the cause of 
the poor, the oppressed and despised. My heart 
is with you; and although I may be indivi- 
dually absent from my post for a season, I trust 
that Divine Providence will, ere long, enable me 
to return to the charge,.and labour with you, 
shoulder to shoulder, until the horrible “ Bas- 
tile” of American slavery shall be prostrated in 
the dust. I never can abandon the cause until 
this arm becomes nerveless, and this heart 
ceases its pulsations. I feel as confidently as- 
sured, and as positively certain of ultimate suc- 
cess in the total abolition of slavery in America, 
as I am that the sun will rise to-morrow, or that 
the heavens and earth exist, provided its advocates 
continue firm, steady, and persevering. My 
rallying word, therefore, is “ onward,” and my 
motto “Fiat Justitia, Ruat Calum.” 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr. THoME’s CHARGE SUSTAINED :—“ THE SLAVE 
STATES ARE Sopoms.”—This was stoutly denied 
by the colonization meeting on Wednesday of an- 
niversary week in this city, but by a most re. 
markable and providential coincidence is fully 
confirmed by the Western Luminary, printed 
at Lexington ‘ (Kentucky) on the same day. 
Yes! On the very day when New York colo- 
nizationists were assembled to defend the ob- 
scene Moloch from the charges of Mr. Thome, 
an editor in the same slave state of which Mr. 
Thome had spoken, was sending forth, without 
concert, an independent testimony to the very 
same effect. The writer is treating of our “ co- 
lored population.” Hear him. 

I proclaim it abroad to the Christian world, 
that heathenism is as real in the slave states as 
it is in the South Sea Islands, and that our ne- 
groes are as justly objects of attention to the 
American and other boards of foreign missions 
as the Indians of the western wilds. What is 
it constitutes heathenism? Is it to be destitute 
of a knowledge of God—of his holy word— 
never to have , ae} hardly a sentence of it read 

life—to know little or nothing of the 
history, character, instruction and mission of 
‘ Jesus Christ—to be almost devoid of moral 


Gracious God! Merciful Redeemer! Shall thy 
word and thy gospel be proclaimed in simplicity 
and truth to one portion of our population, and 
shall another be born, and live and die where 
the Sun of righteousness shines freely and fully, 
and never receive more than a dim and wander. 
ing ray of his light and glory! 

There is one topic to which I allude, which 
will serve to establish the heathenism of this 
population ; for I wish this truth to be known 
to our eastern brethren, that if we ourselves will 
do nothing, they may make our negroes an ob. 
ject of missionary attention. I allude to the 
UNIVERSAL LICENTIOUSNESS which prevails. It 
may be said emphatically that chastity is no 
virtue among them—that its violation neither in. 
jures female character in their own estimation 
or that of their master or mistress—no instruc. 
tion is ever given, no censure pronounced, | 
speak not of the world. I speak or Cnrisray 
FAMILIES GENERALLY. How much longer shall 
this state of things be unregarded! 


JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE, 


At the office of the late Evan Lewis, deceased, 

the following works: 

Speeches delivered before the Anti-Colonization 
Society, London. 

Phelphs’s Lectures. Rankin’s Letters. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

British Opinions of the American Colonizatio 
Society. : 
Plea for the Slave, addressed to all professing 

Christians in America. 

Fruits of Colonization. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
with appendix. 

Shields of American Slavery. 
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knowledge and feeling—of sentiments and _pro- 
bity—truth and of chastity? Mr. Editor—if 


this constitutes heathenism, then are thousands, 
millions of heathen in our own beloved land. 
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